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Demobilization 


Both the Brethren and Mennonites are 
working on plans to extend college credit 
for CPS training, they revealed last month. 

Details as to what types of training, or 
how it would be accredited, were not given, 
but the Interagency Demobilization Com- 
mittee expressed the hope that some gen- 
eral plan could be adopted by colleges of 
all the peace churches as well as others. 
The practice of Guilford, a Friends college 
in North Carolina, in extending credit to 
Gatlinburg, Tenn., assignees who complete 
certain courses given in camp may be used 
as a pattern. 

The committee plans to make the subject 
the major topic for discussion at its next 
meeting Dec. 16 at Akron, Pa. 

The Mennonite Central Committee an- 
nounced last week in the Gospel Herald 
that it had completed plans to extend both 
college and high school credit to assignees 
following certain educational programs in 
camp. 

“Course will be offered and evaluated 
through a central committee composed of 
faculty members from Mennonite and 
Brethren in Christ schools. Roy Umble, 
educational director at Denison Camp, has 
been appointed to act as liaison between 
this committee and the men in camps and 
units. 

“While this plan will make academic 
credit possible for CPS men, it will also 
establish a closer connection between the 
church schools and camps.” 

The Brethren also announced they had 
explored the problems of granting academic 
credit for CPS training and experience and 
had formulated general plans. Details were 
expected to be announced later. 


Postwar Job Help 


In discussing the coming need of CPS men 
for help in locating jobs after their de- 
mobilization, the Interagency Committee 
felt it would be wise to establish a chain of 
sub-committees across the country where 
men could get hospitality while looking for 
work in the area, and which would keep 
posted on the area’s job opportunities. 

Specific locations suggested included the 
Berkeley-San Francisco area, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Portland, Chicago, Richmond, Ind.; 


(Continued on page 2) 


Ashes to Ashes 


From new Selective Service regulations 

published in the Federal Register, Nov. 7: 
_ Paragraph 622.51 (d): A registrant placed 
in Class IV-E who has been separated other 
than by death from work of national im- 
portance under civilian direction shall be 
retained in Class IV-E unless his reclassi- 
fication into some other class is specifically 
authorized by the Director. 
_ Paragraph 622.51 (e): A registrant placed 
in Class IV-E who has been separated by 
death from work of national importance 
under civilian direction shall be retained in 
Class IV-E. 

Regarding the item, Washington Post 
columnist Jerry Kluttz commented: 

“What General Hershey wants with a dead 
conscientious objector is anybody’s guess.” 





From En gland 


The Central Board for COs, Lon- 
don, sent special greetings to Amer- 
ican COs during its “CO Fellowship 
Week,” in October. : 

“We unite in sending greetings to 
all our comrades who are resisting war 
in other lands. We salute with spe- 
cial respect and admiration the thou- 
sands who are suffering prison and 
persecution for their beliefs. 

“Ours is one struggle the world 
over. We feel a deep sense of sol- 
idarity with COs everywhere, and an 
underlying unity in our testimony to 
the brotherhood of man.” 











Ulcers 


A high incidence of stomach ulcers at the 
Hill City, S. D., camp is puzzling both 
physicians and the camp administration. 

Since the camp was opened in the fall of 
1942, about 20 men have been shown to 
have ulcers or have been suspected of hav- 
ing them, far more than in any other camp. 
Six or eight men have been discharged for 
this reason. 

Ulcers are not contagious in the popular 
sense and no adequate reasons for the sit- 
uation, described as “almost an epidemic” 
by Selective Service, have been advanced. 
The camp physician, State and National 
Selective Service Headquarters are all study- 
ing the problem. 

“It is recognized,” wrote Col. L. G. Rown- 
tree of Selective Service’s Medical Division, 
“that mental instability and psychoneuroses 
play a big part in the etiology of gastric and 
duodenal ulcers. Considering therefore the 
original mental makeup of a large number 
of these men plus the frustration that some 
of them experience in camps, it is not sur- 
prising that there are so many cases”. 

Several other possible reasons were ad- 
vanced by the camp administration. The 
men are on a three-shift, 24-hour day which 
interrupts their normal sleeping and eating 
habits. Because of the unusual hours, three 
meals and a lunch are served which may 
result in over-eating. In addition, it was 
thought that the tendency of some of the 
men to eat too fast might have something 
to do with it. 

Added to these possibilities were potential 
worries over the extreme isolation of Hill 
City, the distance of many of the men from 
their homes, and the difficulty in conducting 
educational and recreational programs be- 
cause of the staggered project hours. 


Partly Coincidence 
Coincidence was also thought to play a 
part in the picture since several cases were 
reported to have shown an ulcer tendency 
before coming to Hill City. 
(Continued on page 2) 


Liberation 


A French underground newspaper reports 
that the first Englishmen to enter Paris after 
its recapture were two COs with the Friends 
Ambulance Unit. The pair were working 
with a Fighting French Medical Battalion. 


Disciples 


The Disciples of Christ have reaffirmed 
their belief in the right of conscientious 
objection and are asking the U. S. Govern- 
ment for CO pay and dependency allot- 
ments. 

In the church’s annual convention in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, the following resolution was 
pased regarding COs: 

“Whereas, we Disciples of Christ have 
throughout our history held to the right of 
Christians to follow their conscience in mat- 
ters of faith and doctrine, and 

“Whereas, the International Convention 
of Disciples of Christ has at numerous times 
gone on record in support of this right, and 

“Whereas, a group of young men from our 
churches, in obedience to their consciences 
and in harmony with what they believe to 
be the will of God and in compliance with 
the provisions made by the government in 
the Selective Training and Service Act, have 
been classified as conscientious objectors 
and have been assigned to Civilian Public 
Service, now 

“Be it Therefore Resolved. 1. That we re- 
affirm the right of the individual Christian 
to fcllow the leading of his conscience, ad- 
monishing only that he continually disci- 
pline his faith and conduct by faithful study 
of the Word of God and by the teaching 
and spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“2. That we respectfully request the gov- 
ernment of the United States which con- 
scripted these men into work of national 
importance under civilian direction to pro- 
vide pay and dependency allotments on the 
same basis allowed conscientious objectors 
who are inducted into the armed forces. 

“3. That pending such action on the part 
of the government of the United States, we 
recommend to such of our churches as are 
minded so to do that a portion of their giv- 
ing to meet war-time emergencies be desig- 
nated to the Conscientious Objector Fund. 

“4. That we commend the Committee on 
Conscientious Objectors for its work and 
pledge to it our continuing sympathy and 
support.” 

CPS Funds to Be Church Concern 

The Disciples also revealed that after pe- 
titions from state conventions in Nebraska, 
Illinois, Kansas, West Virginia and South- 
ern California, funds for the support of 
Disciple COs would be made a general 
church concern. 

Heretofore, this support has come from 

(Continued on page 2) 


Babies Yet 


The North Fork, Cal., camp claims the 
distinction of having the first baby born in 
camp. 

It wasn’t a CPS baby. A Mono Indian 
squaw was sent to the camp infirmary after 
the nurse decided that it would be a losing 
race to the hospital 50 miles away. The 
new arrival was George James Sulz, born 
Nov. 1. 

Campers insisted that they didn’t believe 
in witchcraft, but pointed out that on that 
same day, Camp Director Leland H. Bren- 
neman was asked to be director of the 
Powellsville, Md., camp. On the day he 
arrived at North Fork, an Indian child died 
in the community. 
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Affiliations 


Organizations affiliated in the NSBRO in- 
clude: 

Assemblies of God—General Council. 

Baptist—American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. 

Brethren Service Committee. 

Catholic—Association of Catholic COs. 

Christadelphian Central Committee. 

Christadelphian Service Committee. 

Church of God—Indiana. 

Church of God—Seventh Day. 

Congregational Christian—Committee for 
COs. 

Disciples of Christ—Department of So- 
cial Welfare. 

Dunkard Brethren Church. 

Dutch Reformed Church. 

Episcopal Pacifist Fellowship. 

Evangelical Church—Board of Christian 
Social Action. 

Evangelical and Reformed Church Com- 
mission on Christian Social Action. 

Evangelical Mission Covenant. 

Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

First Divine Association in America, Inc. 

Friends—American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 

Jewish—Central Conference of American 
Rabbis Committee on COs; Jewish Peace 
Fellowship; Rabbinical Assembly of 
America. 

Lutheran—Augustana Lutheran Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation; Lutheran Peace Fel- 
lowship. 

Megiddo Mission. 

Methodist—Commission of World Peace. 

Mennonite Central Committee. 

Molokan Advisory Board. 

Pacifist Principle Fellowship (Christian 
Scientist). 

Pentecostal Church, Inc. 

Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ. 

Presbyterians — Committee on Presbyte- 
rians in CPS. 

Seventh-Day Adventists—Commission on 
National Service and Medical Cadet Train- 
ing. 

Unitarian Pacifist Fellowship. 

United Brethren. 

Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. 

Young Men’s Christian Association. 





Consultative Member 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America: Committee on the CO. 


Disciples—(from page 1) 


special solicitation. Now, the report stated, 
CPS contributions will be received in the 
general war-time emergency fund. No spe- 
cific amount was set aside for CPS but 
gifts for this purpose will be counted in the 
financial subscription goals. 

Regarding peacetime conscription, the 
convention asked Congress to postpone any 
legislation until after the war. Three rea- 
sons were cited: “that there is no existing 
emergency which requires such haste,” that 
the nature of the peace and the character 
of the future world organization should be 
determined before policies of national de- 
fense are decided, and that there has not 
been adequate public discussion for such 
an unprecedented move. 


Cambridge, Md., Hospital 


The 15-man CPS unit at the Cambridge, 
Md. (mental) Hospital, heretofore under 
the supervision of the Brethren has been 
taken over by the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. The Baptists also admin- 
ister the unit at State Home for Epileptics, 
Skillman Village, N. J 

Lowell Rife, the present assignee director, 
will remain, at least for the time being. 
Other assignees will be transferred out at 
their request and be replaced by men se- 
lected by the Baptists. 

The Evangelical and Reformed Church 
will also begin active participation in CPS 
administration Dec. 5 when Loren Walters, 
Lyons, N. J., assignee, arrives at the Inde- 
pendence, Ia., State (mental) Hospital to 
assume the assistant directorship. The other 
14 men will be assigned as soon as possible. 


Dependency 

The Evangelical and Reformed Church 
has also voted to give $3,500 to the NSBRO 
Depedency Council to be used to help with 
the men’s dependency needs. 

At the same time, the Church of Jesus 
Christ is contributing $200 a month toward 
CPS dependency expenses. The denomi- 
nation has 12 men in camp. 


Demobilization—(/rom page 1) 


Philadelphia, New York City and Hartford. 
Others may be added later. 

David Swift, retiring member of the com- 
mittee, was asked to draw up a set of sug- 
gested standards which such sub-commit- 
tees might follow. The NSBRO was re- 
quested to get in touch with individuals 
and organizations in arranging local situa- 
tions. 


Northern California 


A Northern California FOR Conference, 
meeting in Berkeley recently, voted to be- 
gin with financial and housing aid as the 

rst steps in a long range program looking 
towards CO demobilization. 

The group was composed almost equally 

of CPS assignees and Northern California 
residents, 
_ The immediate program includes a hous- 
ing and employment center, raising of a 
loan fund from which any discharged CO 
can borrow for immediate needs, and the 
creation of a regional credit union. The 
latter will serve as a place where pacifist 
savings can be deposited, it was announced, 
and will enable COs anxious to go into 
farming, small business, etc., to obtain the 
necessary capital. 

“Pacifists in Northern California are 
eager to attract men now in CPS and prison, 
not from any maudlin sense of charity or 


‘service to our boys,’ but because they real- 
ize that only through the infusion of this 
new blood into their communities can an 
on-going pacifist philosgphy be developed.” 

Two plans, widely discussed at the con- 
ference, were advanced by Robert MacLane, 
ex-Cascade Locks, and George Burcham, co- 
op and migrant labor expert. These called 
for settlement of sma’ groups of pacifists 
throughout the state, with a concentration in 
the Bay area, and for “co-ordinated efforts 
with like-minded people for a strong and 
well-integrated movement”. 


Ulcers— (from page 1) 


The fact that Hill City is a Mennonite 
camp made the situation even more strange, 
the NSBRO felt, in view of the popular 
notion that “farmers don’t get ulcers”. 

Selective Service is calling a medical con- 
ference on the problem, asking for the opin- 
ions of the camp physician, the Medical 
Advisory Board physician, the State Med- 
ical Officer and the Medical Division of 
Selective Service. 

Col. Rowntree also suggested that the 
situation be used for the benefit of science, 
and the men regarded as involuntary guinea 
pigs. 

“This unusually high incidence of peptic 
ulcer presents a most important problem not 
only for individual assignees and for CPS 
camps but also for scientific investigation”, 
he said. 

“It is the desire of Camp Operations and 
the Medical Division of National Head- 
quarters to assist in every way to gather all 
available information and make a complete 
study of this problem for the purposes of 
determining possible contributing factors in 
etiology; the prevention, treatment and dis- 
position of these cases as well as contribut- 
ing to medical science the results of such a 
study.” 


Transfers” 


October and November, the heavy mov- 
ing months in CPS, accounted for 1,200 or 
more transfers, the NSBRO Camp Section 
estimated last week. 

The closing or shifting of personnel of 
four camps alone meant the transfer of 
600 men, it was explained. Other moves 
were individual transfers from camp to 
camp or from camps to special units. 

Despite the number of moves, there was 
no great increase in the number of men in 
special projects, the Camp Section said. 
Only about 40 per cent of the transfers were 
into special projects, and this number was 
partially offset by those going back to camp 
from hospital or other units. 

Special interest schools, such as the Farm 
and Community School at Terry, Mont., or 
the Christian Workers’ School at Hagers- 
town, Md., accounted for a large share of 
the move back to camp. Other men, fin- 
ishing a year or so in a hospital unit, were 
going back to camp to wait for another 
special project. 

As a result, between 400 and 500 men 
went into special projects during the two- 
month period, but the overall number in 


_such projects increased by only 106. 


There were 7,724 men in CPS as of Nov. 
15, 3,435 of whom or 44.44 per cent were in 
special projects. The total CPS figure 
represents an increase of 97 over the pre- 
vious month and 174 additional men were 
under assignment. 

A breakdown of the camp population by 
type of work follows: 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Civilian Public Service Farmers 


The extent to which dairy farming is fol- 
lowed in the United States may be indicated 
by the fact that in a total of 6,096,799 farms 
in 1940, 85 percent reported cows kept for 
milk production. More than a fifth of the 
total agriculture income comes from dairy 
cows. 

The U. 8. Census defines a dairy farm as 
having more than 40 percent of the farm in- 
come coming from dairy cows. This re- 
duces the number of specialized dairy farms 
in this country to about 600,000. 

Dairy farming is followed on some of the 
oldest and highest priced land in the world. 
Leading states in total milk production are: 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, New York and Towa. 


CPS Beginning 

Dairy farm service by CPS men first be- 
gun on a small scale in Dodge County, Wis., 
and Madison Co., N. Y., in May, 1942. At 
that time dairy farm service was not organ- 
ized into a separate CPS unit and men were 
placed on detached service from base camps 
at Denison, Ia., and Kane, Pa. 

Only 19 men were first assigned since it 
was the concern of Selective Service and the 
administrative agencies that a thorough trial 
be made so that problems of administration 
and public oe might be solved before 
large numbers of men were assigned. 

It was also felt that the Department of 
Agriculture should set quotas in areas to be 
served since it was known that there were 
insufficient men in CPS camps to meet the 
serious needs of the dairy farms of the 
country. In a previous camp survey 300 
men had volunteered for farm service. 

By September, 1942, 38 men were placed 
in farm service. More men were placed a 
short time later in Hart‘ord Co., Conn. 
Areas in Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Colorado 
and California were also under considera- 
tion. 

Up to November, 1942, the chief admin- 
istrative snag concerning farm labor, what 
to do with the money earned by the men, 
was yet unsolved. Earlier the Comptroller 
General, the highest fiscal agent in the gov- 
ernment, had ruled that surplus wages must 
be paid into the miscellaneous account of 
the Treasury, presumably for war purposes. 

Such action prevented a widespread trans- 
fer of CPS men to farm service. Men re- 
fused to allow their earnings to go for such 
purposes. Some men asked to be sent back 
to camp. It was generally felt among them 
that the money should go for relief work or 
toward the cost of operating the CPS pro- 
gram. 


Solution Looked For 


Meanwhile it was hoped that a more sat- 
isfactory solution of the problem could be 
found. The NSBRO and the church agencies 
continued to work to have the ruling 
changed. Selective Service on the other 
hand announced a plan to reclassify all men 
doing dairy farm work. he plan was 
dropped however, and another substituted 
when Selective Service learned that it could 
not reclassify the men. 

This was the proposal to hold the funds 
in a separate account in the Treasury until 
after the war, which was agreed to by the 
Comptroller General in his ruling in March, 
1943. 


Other agencies, chiefly the Department of 
Agriculture, were busy forming plans for a 


more extensive use of CPS farm experience. 
A plan was advanced to use 2,000 or more 
who might be willing. Four fields were con- 
sidered by the department: 300 men to 
work on experimental farms of state agri- 
culture schools, an increase of over 100 in 
the number of dairy testers, 1300 men on 
individual dairy farms and more base camps 
to engage in the reclamation of farm land. 


Adoption of Plan 


The final draft of the plan was in sub- 
stantial agreement with the first proposal, 
with the exception of the provision dealing 
with dairy farm workers. The quota was set 
for 500 volunteers to be located in 25 coun- 
ties all over the country, 20-25 men to a 
county. 

Funds over and above maintainance of 
men was to be frozen in a special account 
in the Treasury and not used until after the 
war. The 37 men then on dairy farms in 
New York, Connecticut and Wisconsin were 
to continue under the new system, provided 
they were willing. 

The resulting “ops farm pattern repre- 
sented weeks of extended negotiations with 
the Department of Agriculture, Selective 
Service, the U. 8. Employment Service, the 
Treasury Department and the Comptroller 
General. 

Commented The Reporter: “It was re- 
garded as highly significant by the NSB that 
during the present farm man-power crisis, 
five government departments should take 
time out to try to reach an agreement with 
conscientious objectors when it is within 
their power to order the entire CPS per- 


(Continued on page 6) 


CPS Dairy Testers 


Dairy testers form a considerable block of 
the CPS manpower allotted to the dairy in- 
dustry. 

The 170 now assigned to this work com- 
prise two-fifths of the combined total of 
CPS dairy farm workers and testers. These 
men are spread out over 13 states: New 
York, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Vermont and 
West Virginia. Wisconsin, a great dairy 
state, has no CPS testers. 

Cow testing associations originated in 
Denmark and spread to this country about 
1906. Today there are approximately 950 
associations in operation, a decrease of 25 
per cent since the beginning of the war 
when there were 1,300 associations. 

California with 102,561 cows on test, leads 
the states in number of cows being tested. 
Pennsylvania, with 119 associations leads in 
number of associations, and Pennsylvania 
with 2,699 herds also leads in number of 
herds tested, according to a Department of 
Agriculture bulletin. 


Qualifications 


Dairy specialists define a tester as one 
who is a “walking encyclopedia of dairy in- 
formation”. The desirable CPS tester is 
described as one with experience in dairy 
work, willing to learn, enjoys working with 
data and records, likes to move around and 
is able to get along well with people. 

In most states the State Agriculture Col- 
lege fostered the dairy testing associations 
as an effort to afford the members an eco- 
nomical means of obtaining information to 


(Continued on page 5) 


Artificial Insemination 


CPS dairy farm work has its specialists. 
Three men are now working as technicians 
and inseminators for artificial breeding as- 
sociations in Delaware and Pennsylvania. 

Inspiration for the project came in June, 
1843, from interested CPS men who saw 
the possibilities of such a program in post- 
war relief and as a possible tie-in with the 
BSC “Heifers for Europe” plan. 

After investigation of possible fields for 
this work, authority was given the following 
October to place two men with Artifi- 
cial Breeding Co-operatives in Lancaster 
County, Pa., and one man in New Castle 
County, Wilmington, Delaware. Just re- 
cently Michigan has asked for two men to 
be placed at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 

Training was provided either on an ap- 
prentice basis with the association or by 
the State Agriculture College dairy exten- 
sion service. The men began work in early 
January, 1944. 

Artificial breeding of livestock is “the 
deposit of male reproductive cells in the 
female reproductive tract by mechanical 
means”. 

CPS men act as “barn men”, care for and 
manage the bulls, wash and disinfect equip- 
ment, take and distribute semen. The men 
are on call at all times and weekends are 
not free in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Regular vacation time is provided, however. 
The rounds of farms to be visited is de- 
termined by calls received the day before 
or early on the same day from various 


farms in the artificial breeding association. 


Travel 


The men usually travel as much as 75 
to 150 miles per day in cars provided either 
by themselves or the association. Unlike 
the testers who stay with the farmer they 
happen to be testing for that day, the in- 
seminator stays at one place, usually the 
center of the breeding association where 
the bulls are maintained. 

Other arrangements are similar to other 
CPS maintenance projects. The men receive 
room and board and laundry or the equiva- 
lent in cash from the association, in which 
case they make their own arrangements. 
They also receive all traveling expenses, are 
furnished with a car or given amortization 
if they furnish a car, and receive the usual 
$15 per month for allowance. The re- 
mainder is retained by the Treasury. 

Unlike the DHIA where meticulous rec- 
ords of milk production, feed consumption, 
ete., are kept in an effort to raise the quality 
of the herd over a long range plan, the arti- 
ficial breeding of livestock is of immediate 
effect. 

Farmers have been quick to see advan- 
tages of the idea. By pooling their money 
and forming co-ops, they have been able 
to have the best bulls available at very 
little cost. Some of the bigger co-ops now 
have fees as low as $5.00 per service. The 
method has permitted dairy men of humble 
means and few cows to get good calves from 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Inseminators— (from page 3) 
a famous bull that may have sold for 
Beginnings 

In the six years since 1938 when the first 
co-op was organized in this country in Hun- 
terdon County, New Jersey, the industry has 
doubled itself over 40 times. Today there 
are 125 breeding co-ops scattered across the 
country and nearly a quarter-million cows 
were bred artificially in 1944. Wisconsin 
leads all states in cows bred artificially— 
60,000 annually. New York has 38 asso- 
ciations, the state legislature recently ap- 
propriating $200,000 to further the program 
in that state. 

Artificial breeding of cattle was first dem- 
onstrated by an Italian physiologist soon 
after the American revolution. It began on 
a practical scale, however, in Russia and 
has been used there with great succes. 


A gricultural Units 


Projects in state agriculture schools and 
farms completes the most recent develop- 
ment of CPS in the farming industry. Al- 
together 170 men have transferred to this 
project from other units to carry on work 
that otherwise would have been discon- 
tinued because of the war. 

These men are doing research and ex- 
perimentation. A great deal of it is plain 
manual labor, but related to the develop- 
ment and improvement of agriculture, at 
Iowa State College, Ames; University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln; Minnesota Agriculture 
Experiment Station, Waseca; Ohio Agricul- 
ture Experiment Station, Wooster; Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing; Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, and the 
U. 8. Dairy Research Center, Beltsville, Md. 

Most of the work, aside from actual food 
production, is of a long range nature, CPS 
men are being used as a stop-gap so that 
the chain of steps involved in long-term 
experiments will not be interrupted and 
thus lost because of the war. 

Perhaps the most striking factor con- 
cerning the life of CPS men in most agri- 
culture station units is the natural, near- 
normal life they are able to live. Nearly 
all units have commented that their lives 
are as normal as it is possible to be under 
conscription. Their situation, they say, per- 
mits them to stand on individual merits. 
They are accepted, not necessarily because 
they are conscientious objectors, but because 
they can work without ado. Later, when 
found to be COs, their relationships are on 
a sounder basis. 

The opportunity to mix with all types of 
people in all situations has been responsible 
to a great extent in “renewing faith in the 
CPS position and the possibilities of living 
that position in a generally antagonistic 
world.” 


Liberal Atmosphere 
Since most of the units are located in 
college towns, much of their work is with 


professional people. As a result, they prob- 
ably enjoy a higher degree of tolerance than 
most other CPS units. This is reflected 
in the use made of men’s skills wherever 
possible, a liberal interpretation of regula- 
tions and living conditions, the warm re- 
ception (wives included) into the religious 
and social life of the community. 

Like other projects, a great deal of the 
work is tedious and appears unrelated to 
professed goals. Not in all instances, how- 
ever, are the men’s skills being utilized as 
they should be, some feel. Some men feel, 
perhaps justly so, that stations have “lured” 
them to the unit on the pretext of offering 
skilled, technical jobs equal to their training, 
but given them pick and shovel jobs. Yet 
the men feel that the monotonous hours of 
labor spent in hauling countless loads of 
manure from dairy barns, labeling seed 
samples all winter, or exercising the herd 
bulls, in practical terms, the application of 
“sire-psychology”—is necessary and does 
lend perspective to more visible accomplish- 
ments. 


At BELTSVILLE, the scene of many 
other agriculture experiment projects carried 
on by the government, a unit of 25 under 
the Mennonites, works with a herd of 500 
dairy cows. Most of the work is connected 
directly with the herd, although numerous 
records and tests must be kept. Frequent 
milkings and record taking requires that 
each man must put in an 8-10 hour day. 

The unit carries an intensive postwar re- 
lief Study program in which most of their 
free time is used. Background in farming 
and interest in farming as a vocation after 
the war were the basis for selection of the 
unit and the school. 


At LINCOLN, Nebr., 39 are concentrated 
mostly near the university, but with some 
men scattered around the state where ex- 
perimental plots are maintained. With few 
exceptions the work is routine, painstaking 
detail, the exceptions being in the labor- 
atory of agriculture chemistry. Others run 
experiments on grasses and seeds, working 
with crops, planting, cultivating, harvesting 
and tagging specimens for the next planting. 

A school on farm and community life is in 
progress. Most of the present personnel is 
composed of men who intend to farm or live 
in a small community after the war. 


At AMES, Iowa, a 50 man Friends unit 
works at crop breeding, seed increase and 
yield testing, similar to other agriculture 
units. Men work with small plots cultivat- 
ing, testing, comparing the results with other 
plots, attempting to produce higher yields. 
This work is almost more like gardening 
than farming. Some men work in the dairy 
barns and poultry division. 

The unit reports excellent relations with 
the community, a college town, which af- 
fords cultural and educational opportunities. 


WASECA, Minn.—Ten men under the 
administration of the Brethren work in four 
different locations in Minnesota. Unit 
headquarters are at Waseca, where the state 
maintains a 600 acre experiment farm. Men 
do some seasonal work in St. Paul, Duluth 
and Grand Rapids in connection with seed 
and soil analysis, haying and the harvesting 
of fruit. Most of the work at Waseca con- 
sists of milking, caring for animals on the 
farm, general farming operations. 


At WOOSTER five CPS men fill in, help 
with the work of experiment and station 
routine in connection with keeping the sta- 
tion in operation. Men work with a dairy 


herd, have revived the dairy barn and given 
encouragement to continuation of experi- 
ment and record keeping. 


At EAST LANSING 17 men under the 
Brethren work at the agriculture school, the 
oldest in the world. Great variety of work 
includes technical laboratory work, skilled 
manual labor, extension field work, instruct- 
ing on the staff. Eight men are located in 
the dairy and creamery, milking and caring 
for 150 cows, making butter, ice cream, 
cheese, bottling and pasteurizing. Others 
work on soil tests, care for experimental 
plots, run experiments on fertilizer and sun- 
light, as extension fieldmen over the state 
for the Soils Dept. 


At COLLEGE PARK, University of 
Maryland, 27 men under the BSC milk, feed 
experimental herd of 100 cows, tabulate 
vegetable growing experiments, do re- 
search on Japanese beetle habits, work in 
the poultry department, making experiments 
on eggs, candling and caring for chicks, 
make seed certifications and planting, cul- 
tivating, harvesting experimental plots of 
corn and other grains. 


Emergency Labor 


A constant CPS sore spot has been the 
Emergency Farm Labor program. Through- 
out the history of CPS, assignees have re- 
sisted a condition with which many have 
been in strong disagreement. 

Emphasis toward greater food production 
for the country began to grow in 1941, with 
the program hitting high gear in 1942. In 
that year exports of agriculture products 
were doubled, about three-fourths of which 
went to the British. Although a mere drop 
in the bucket, CPS labor was affected, even 
if only in small part, by the speed-up. 

To meet the demand and to help offset 
the loss of farm workers since drafted or 
removed to war industries for higher pay, 
the Emergency Farm Labor program for 
CPS was originated by the government. 
Most of the camps were in rural areas, the 
reasoning went, close to the job to be done; 
a pool of manpower to help plug the gap. 

Administratively the work was set up 
through the Department of Agriculture, 
Selective Service and the United States Em- 
ployment Service. The USES at the local 
level certified a need for labor, with the 
details of wages, hours, etc., worked out be- 
tween the other two agencies and the 
church agency. 

Instituted at the request of the Secretary 
of Agriculture in late summer, 1942, the pro- 
gram did not have time that fall to assume 
wide importance. The original agreement 
was that men would work within a 15-mile 
radius of camp, that it would apply only to 
volunteers and that the standard wage 
which would be paid, should be held in 
escrow pending the decision of the Comp- 
troller General. It was understood that if 
this ruling were revised the funds would be 
made available for the general operation of 
the program or for use in the work of relief. 

From the outset it was agreed that the 
program would be solely on an experimental 
basis. Ways for meeting problems and pres- 
sures were pretty much uncharted. 


Use of Funds 
The NSBRO tried constantly to keep the 
program voluntary and to find a satisfactory 
solution for the money problem. 
The Comptroller General agreed the fol- 
lowing March to set aside the men’s earn- 
ings until after the war, ruling that the in- 
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tent of Congress would permit him to go 
no further. The money would not be used 
for CPS or for relief, but it would not be 
used for war purposes either. 

Otherwise the NSBRO was unsuccesful. 
On April 3, 1943, Selective Service issued its 
Administrative Directive No. 6 in which it 
was stated that from henceforth all emer- 
gency farm work was compulsory. The direc- 
tive said in part: “The .. . plan for the 
use of assignees in assisting to relieve the 
shortage of agricultural labor concerns farm 
work as part of the regular project work of 
an established camp, and is not on an in- 
dividual basis.” “The work is not volun- 
tary and men refusing to perform farm 
labor will be subject to prosecution.” The 
camp director was to administer the pro- 
gram and as the representative of Selective 
Service, report all infractions. 

Men who disagreed with this type of work 
project were put in the difficult position of 
compromising with conscience or facing pos- 
sible prosecution for refusal to work. 

With the increase of farm work in the 
spring the problem assumed greater sig- 
nificance. Compulsion to work and the im- 
pounding of earnings were the main ob- 
jections. Problems differed as to the local 
situation near the camp. 

One camp disliked harvesting a crop dis- 
covered to be under direct contract to the 
army, in one instance the men being “straw- 
bossed” by an army corporal. Others felt 
that it was wrong to work for the private 
gain of big operators at the expense of small 
farmers. Still others felt that if Emergency 
Farm Labor as a project was the last resort, 
then the camp no longer had excuse for be- 
ing. Two Mennonite camps, Medaryville 
and Downey, have done a great deal of 
ananey farm work in the last year and a 

alf. 


Abuses 


An occasional superintendent, viewing 
CBS labor as political capital, has passed 
out favors to local friends in the form of 
CPS men doing such “emergency” work as 
painting barns, hauling manure and splitting 
kindling. The First Divine Association, 
whose men were mostly in Magnolia at the 
time, passed an official ruling asking their 
men to refuse emergency farm labor and 
do the project work they were assigned to 
under “work of national importance.” 

At Walhalla 26 men said that if any of 
them refused emergency farm labor, the 
others would refuse also. Furthermore 18 of 
these circulated a statement among other 
camps saying they would support others in 
CPS who could not comply “with this forced 
labor program.” At the invitation of the 
County War Board the FBI was asked to 
investigate. The FBI in turn recommended 
that the District Attorney prosecute but at 
the intervention of the church administra- 
tive agency and the NSBRO the prosecu- 
tion was dropped. The District Attorney 
said that the 26 men did not refuse to do 
regular project work. He recommended the 
men be transferred since he felt that the 
difficulty was evidence of a larger public re- 
lations problem. When the camp closed 
Nov. 1 this was accomplished automatically. 

On the other hand farmers with crops on 
the verge of spoiling, waiting to be har- 
vested, could hardly be expected to under- 
stand all of the implications involved in 
the men's attitudes. 

Officially, the War Food Administration 
opposed any voluntary plan, takes the 
viewpoint that CPS men should not be 
given choices when millions of other men 
are ordered around. 

Camp Operations in Selective Service per- 


haps took a more liberal stand. In the dis- 
cussion with the Comptroller General, Col. 
Lewis F. Kosch said: “The whole question 
from our point of view is not so much what 
could be done by force under the law as to 
what we can actually accomplish with the 
individuals with whom we have to deal, 
whose conscientious scruples, whether right 
or wrong, will prevent them from doing the 
jobs assigned under the preseent arrange- 
ment.” 


Relations Smoothed 


The program had its bright spots too; 
where conditions worked in favor of those 
in disagreement. 

Several camps, quick to anticipate what 
might happen, smoothed matters by direct, 
humble negotiations at the local level. One 
western camp handled a lemon-picking as- 
signment after persuading the project su- 
perintendent to leave it up to the camp 
staff and meeting to secure volunteers for 
the work. 

In other instances superintendents helped 
by refusing to release more than the num- 
ber. of men who could conscientiously do 
the work. Superintendents usually have 
seen the dangers to their projects if local 
communities once establish the pattern of 
shutting up regular project work even for a 
few days. Technical agencies have been no 
more anxious for agriculture groups to get 
the idea that obtaining labor is purely a 
matter of raising enough rumpus to force 
the issue. 

Work in some side camps was more than 
fifteen miles from possible farm work. Men 
unwilling to do farm work could transfer to 
camps less likely to be affected by the need 
for farm labor. 

At various times as many as 38 camps 
have participated in the program, with Grot- 
toes, Va.; Colorado Springs, Lagro, Ind,; 
Hagerstown, Md.; Downey, Ida., and Med- 
aryville, Ind., taking the most active part. 


Dairy Testers— (from page 3) 


improve their herds. These records enable 
the farmer to cull out the unprofitable 
cow, to feed the rest according to their pro- 
duction requirements, and to select indi- 
vidual animals in the herd that are most 
suitable for breeding up the inherent pro- 
ducing ability of the herd. 

Although each association is operated 
primarily for the benefit of individual mem- 
bers, information obtained is also used in a 
nation-wide program for improving produc- 
tion throughout the country. The smaller 
program operates in turn to improve the 
whole dairy cattle population. 

That careful record-keeping pays is evi- 
dent—it pays the dairy farmer to have good 
cows. In dairy-herd improvement associa- 
tions in 1943 the average butterfat produc- 
tion per cow was 338 pounds. On the aver- 
age, each cow consumed $99 worth of feed 
and returned $146 above feed cost. Herds 
not in the improvement program produce 
considerably under this figure. Officials es- 
timate that for the average herd where no 
records are kept, a third of the herd oper- 
ates at a loss, a third breaks even and an- 
other third is a profit maker. 

In the typical association the CPS tester 
visits each farm once a month. The test- 
ing of 30 cows is considered a day’s work. 
Usually he plans to arrive at the farm in 
the afternoon so as to cause no delay in 


the evening milking and remains until about 
the same time the next day. Careful rec- 
ords are made for each milking during the 
tester’s visit. If the farmer is milking three 
time a day, as many of them are, the tester 
must be on hand. This may involve being 
on the job at 2:00 in the morning. 


Routine 


Upon arrival he lists each cow by name or 
number on a chart provided by the exten- 
sion service. Grain and roughage for each 
cow is carefully weighed. ilk from each 
cow is also weighed and a sample taken 
from which butterfat tests are made. A 
record of each cow is posted and left with 
the farmer for his study and dairy man- 
agement. Finally there are identification 
and production reports, the monthly reports 
and a yearly report to be completed and 
sent to the State office. 

That CPS men in dairy testing are en- 
gaged in vital work which they like is evi- 
dent from records kept by C. R. Gearhart, 
dairy specialist of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. His records of CPS testers revealed 
that CPS testers have a higher per cent of 
accurate reporting than any group of testers 
previously employed by the Pennsylvania 
association. 

Department of Agriculture officials have 
commented that the high standards of the 
DHIA could never have been maintained in 
the present need without the help of CPS 
testers. 

Most dairy testers are enthusiastic about 
their work and report excellent public rela- 
tions. Contributing factors are the inde- 
pendence of the work and frequent changes 
of scenery. Since member farmers of the 
DHIA are most likely to be the best farm- 
ers and the most prosperous, the meals and 
lodging are excellent, the testers report. 

So good is food in Maine that testers re- 
port no case where loss of weight has oc- 
curred; invariably, the opposite has hap- 
pened. Baked beans, Boston style, they say, 
is a dish to be seen on most tables on Sat- 
urday night. 

Testers find such small tasks as carrying 
an armload of wood or a bucket of water 
helpful in building friendships and con- 
fidence. 


Satisfaction in Work 


Perhaps the men’s satisfaction with their 
work is due to a larger thing, namely, the 
opportunity to test their faith and convic- 
tions in first hand contacts. From their 
present perspective they see that their camp 
experience did not always do this. 

“Tt is evident that the contacts with the 
people have an effect on them and us”, 
writes one, “witnessing, yes. In the regular 
work it is possible to live the life we repre- 
sent. If farmers notice the manner in which 
duties are performed, and they do, they in- 
variably tell others of the things they notice. 
It is surprising how interested some of the 
people are in the CPS program.” 

Administrative connections are similar to 
those who do dairy farm work. Wages are 
established at the prevailing rate in each 
county. From this amount is taken travel 
expense for the tester, who in most cases 
furnishes his own car, and $15 per month 
for incidentals. Selective Service pays for 
some dental and medical bills. The re- 
mainder of the earnings is turned over to 
the Treasury until after the war. 
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Dairy Farmers— (from page 3) 


sonnel to work on farms (with, of course, 
doubtful results) .” . 

igi quotas by agencies were sug- 
ested as: 250 from MCC camps, 150 from 

SC camps and 100 from AFSC camps. 
These were later revised to accomodate the 
few volunteers from Friends camps. At 
present 471 CPS men are on individual 
dairy farms. By agency: MCC, 282, BSC, 
181, AFSC, 8. 

The men are located in 12 states across 
the country and in 27 counties in these 
states. Generally 15 to 25 men are allotted 
to a county. States represented are: Wis- 
consin, New York, Connecticut, Colorado, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, California, Michigan, 
Maryland, Ohio, New Jersey and Washing- 
ton; in the great “milk sheds” in these 
states within marketing distance of the 
great population centers. 


Long Hours 


Possibly the major disadvantages of dairy 
farm work are the long hours (it is safe to 
say that the CPS farmer puts in longer 
hours of hard manual labor than any other 
assignee), the comparative isolation from 
other CPS men and the varied difficult con- 
ditions under which some of them work. 
Most of the men miss camp fellowships, and 
the opportunity to enjoy the educational, 
recreational and spiritual activities they had 
in camp. 

In most instances assignee-emploper re- 
lationships have worked smoothly. Where 
the assignee has been misused the policy 
has been to move him. However, in most 
cases this was not done before some attempt 
was made to reconcile the relationship. 
Failure to investigate certain farms when 
the unit was placed led to certain inevitable 
grievances. 

small number of men have had to be 
moved because home conditions were un- 
satisfactory. One family thought a CO 
was “well acquainted” with penal institu- 
tions and therefore always locked the home. 


Grim Side 
Another CPS man after several days on 
another farm wrote: “At first ... the house 


was awfully dirty and the food would hardly 
go down ...I have one window in my 
room, one foot high and two feet wide with 
one-half to three-fourths of it broken out 
and covered with card board. When the 
sun is shining I have to turn on the light 
to see what | am doing . . . I was told Sun- 
day morning that if a man thinks more of 
his soul than a cow he is - 
funny.” 

One farmer relieved of his CPS man said: 
“One thing I want to say: they are a pretty 
sneaking bunch of people. They should be 
in the army. They are not doing anything 
for this country. They don’t want to work 
more than eight hours and don’t buy war 
bonds.” 

On one occasion in Ohio, the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service reported that one CPS 
farmer was working too hard. He had to 
get up at 3 a.m. and work until 9 or 10 p.m., 
seven days a week (126 to 133 hours). In 
all of these instances the CO was removed 
to more congenial farms. 

Generally, however, the men work under 
fairly defined hours. If the work is spe- 
cialized, as it is in California, some of the 
men work in the fields entirely while others 
in the unit work in the barns. In such in- 
stances men in the fields have the better 
hours since they get evenings and Sundays 
except in the case of emergency. 

On a large farm where there may be as 





many as 350 milk cows, the CPS man who 
works as a milker may begin work at 2 a.m., 
work to 7 and begin again at 2 p.m. and 
finish work for the day at 7 in the evening. 
The average milker may only get one day 
off each month and that may not be a Sun- 
day. 


Few White Uniforms 


On the average farm, which would be con- 
siderably smaller than 350 cows, the CPS 
men fulfill the general requirements of the 
average farm hand. Most men soon dis- 
covered they would not spend the entire 
day in a dairy barn or milk room, thereby 
shattering dreams of white uniforms. In- 
stead, most of them found themselves doing 
“general farming” with dairying as the prin- 
cipal operation. In most cases they must be 
able to handle horses and tractor, all types 
of farm machinery, milking machines, etc. 

On the whole relationships between farm- 
ers and the men are good. The farmers 
have been quick to express their apprecia- 
tion for the service the men are doing. 
The men feel that they are performing work 
that is both important and satisfying. In 
order to maintain these relationships sev- 
eral men say they have made adjustments 
voluntarily not so much to make a good 
impression of themselves, but in responsibil- 
ity toward a truer reflection of the spirit of 
their convictions. 





According to the census “dairy cow” is 
a term meant to designate cows two years 
old or over kept for milk production. 
“Pure bred cattle” refers to animals 
whose ancestry come from the original 
home of the breed and whose record of 
descent has been recorded in the herd 
book of the breed. Less than 4 per cent 
of dairy cattle are pure bred. Leading 
pure breds in the dairy strain are: Hol- 
stein-Friesian, Guernsey, Jersey, Ayr- 
shire and Brown Swiss in that order. The 
cow population increases in about the 
same proportion as the human popula- 
tion. The ratio is about five persons per 
cow. 











As one man puts it: “Our industry and 
dependability on the farm and our conduct 
and behavior in the home and community 
are regarded as an indication of the type 
of program we represent. Our actions, not 
words, can do much to manifest the genuine 
spirit of our church. Honest, sincere work 
is respected, and the attitude in which it is 
done will attract more respect as time goes 


” 


on. 


Active Growth 


Such an attitude manifests itself in other 
ways. Many men have been able to fit 
themselves into the religious and social life 
of the community. Since they are isolated 
from the main body of CPS they are thrown 
on their own resources in maintaining an 
active personal growth. In every way the 
administrative agencies try to keep in touch 
with them by sending them literature and 
‘ulletins and church papers. Several area 
headquarters circulate news-letters, keeping 
the men informed of the actions of the other 
men in that area. The area supervisor tries 
to see each man at least once a month. 

Men are active in church work in the 
communities where they are located. A 
number teach Sunday School classes, sing in 
choirs, one directs a choir, two men have 
taken over preaching assignments on occa- 
sion. One man in California, realizing the 
need for religious education in a district 
where there are few churches, has organ- 


ized a Sunday School for school children. 
Permission was granted to meet regularly in 
a school house. 


McHenry County 


Residents of McHenry County, Ill., where 
20 Brethren are located, were forced to do 
some real thinking on the matter of Chris- 
tian treatment of minority groups. Now 
working in the county are Nisei farm la- 
borers, German prisoners of war and con- 
scientious objectors to war. According to 
the area supervisor, the county has an en- 
viable record in the matter. In each case 
the county has deliberately faced the prob- 
lem and decided that a Christian commu- 
nity must recognize the rights of all, and 
live as brothers. One pastor sent the super- 
visor a copy of their business meeting in 
which the church voted to welcome one and 
all to their worship and fellowship. 

In other quiet ways the men are making 
a contribution. In one instance the two 
men farthest from headquarters are con- 
sidered best adjusted to their condition. 
When visiting ministers on a morale mis- 
sion drop in on these men they (ministers) 
invariably remark that they receive more 
encouragement and cheer from the assignees 
than they are able to offer. 


Tolerance 


As a rule the men report they are more 
apt to receive better treatment from a 
farmer who has a son (or sons) drafted, 
rather than on farms where the people have 
had to make no sacrifices. Farmers with no 
relatives nearer than a “third cousin” in the 
armed forces are more apt to treat the 
CPS farmer as a “slacker”. 

Many farmers have remarked that they 
now have the best hired man they have 
ever employed. Several older farmers who 
would prefer to retire, have forgotten that 
their help is drafted, have offered to rent 
their farms to the assignee. Others, have 
offered their CPS man their farm for rent 
after the war. Numerous farmers could be 
quoted as saying they want the hired man 
to be one of the family and the men in 
turn would confirm the same. 

One farmer said the coming of the CPS 
men on his farms was a Godsend. Besides 
having the work done on schedule his fam- 
ily has again become interested in church 
activities. 

To administer the farm system, the entire 
farm program was given the number, CPS 
Camp No. 97, with sub-numbers to désig- 
nate different counties. A county or group 
of counties in one general area is under 
the administration of one of the service 
agencies. 

Area offices central to the men operate 
from Oneida, N. Y., for Brethren units in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
New Jersey. Two other Brethren super- 
visors are in Elgin, IIl., and Cascade Locks, 
Ore., working with the men in McHenry 
County, Ill., and King County, Wash. 

The Mennonites administer units from 
Akron, Pa., Adrian, Mich., for men in Mich- 
igan and Ohio, Beaver Dam, Wis., Colorado 
Springs, and Camino, Calif. The Friends 
administer their unit in Connecticut from 
Philadelphia. 

Maintenance of men on individual dairy 
farms includes an allowance of 50 cents a 
day ($15 a month) for clothing and per- 
sonal expenses, workmen’s compensation in- 
suran’e provided by the agencies, medical 
and dental care and hospitalization. The 


agreement also provides that up to $1.50 
from each man’s monthly wage may be de- 
ducted to cover costs of operation in the 
NSBRO and the agencies. 
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Transfers— (from page 2) 
Base Camps 








Forest Service 1,406 
Soil Conservation Service 1,260 
National Park Service 720 
Bureau of Reclamation 428 
Farm Security Administration 266 
General Land Office 124 
Fish and Wild Life 85 

Total 4,289 

Special Projects 

Mental Hospitals 1,563 
Dairy Farms . 474 
Training Schools 245 
Dairy Testers .. 172 
Agri. Experiment Stations 171 
“Guinea Pig” Experiments 146 
General Hospitals 116 
Parachute Fire Fighting 115 
Florida Health Projects . cae 89 
Administrative Detached Service. 79 
Mt. Weather . 72 
Puerto Rico & Virgin Islands 68 
Cost & Geodetic Survey 41 
Miscellaneous 84 

Total 3,435 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge: 
For Military Service 


Bedford, Va.: Ralph W. Hull, IAO. 
7 Va., Training School: Baxter C. Hurn, Jr., 
A 


Elkton, Ore.: Marvin E. Thorne, IAO. 
Lapine, Ore.: Edwin E, Judd, IAO. 
For Physical Disability 
Coleville, Cal.: Everett L. Mattox. 
CPS Farmer, Wayne County, O.: John H. Sedig. 
Denison, Ia.: Walter H. Janzen. 
Gatlinburg, Tenn.: Paul L. Adams. 
Hill City, 8S. D.: Delmer T. Becker 
Middletown, Conn., Hospital : John T. Blackwell. 
P sville, Md.: Ray C. Schnitzer. 
Walked Out 


Coleville: Frank Triest. 
Trenton: Henry Dyer. 
Waldport: James D. Harmon. 


COs and the Law 


More CO legal cases than ever before in 
the history of CPS are before the courts 
for decision this fall and winter, the NSBRO 
Advisory Section said last week, 

More than 30 assignees or registrants 
are in line to test the legality of Selective 
Service procedures and the draft law, or 
to protect their own individual classifica- 
tions. The cases range from the U. 8. 
Supreme Court on down. ‘ 

A brief tally of the more important or 
more recent cases: 


Willis Giese of Washington, D. C., who 
has refused to report to the army and whose 
ap to the Supreme Court that the 

er was illegal, because of the military 
makeup of the idential Appeal Com- 
th will be heard this month. 

R. Boland Brooks, former director of the 
NCCO and staff member of the NSBRO, is 
awaiting a decision by the Court of Appeals 
on his questions regarding the constitution- 
ality of CPS. Brooks refused to go to CPS 
and, despite the fact that his appeal has 
not been finally settled, he refused bail 
and went to prison. 

PP W. Zucker, Big Flats, N. Y., as- 

nee, who is testing the constitutionality 

forced, payless work through a writ of 
iets corpus. He is also awaiting the 
decision of the Appeal Court. 

The cases of the six men who walked out 
of Coshocton about July 1, 1943, will be 
argued before the Appeal Court Dec. 5, in 
Cincinnati. These men question the legal- 
ity of Selective Service regulations. 

Similarly the group of four men who 
walked out or refused to work at Mancos 
last year are being considered together as 
a constitutional test by an Appeal Court 
in Colorado. 


Bishop and DeVault 


In the same general category are Cor- 
bett Bishop, whose trial comes up early 
this month, and Dr. Don C. DeVault. If 
Bishop continues in his fast, he will pass 
this week the 82-day mark set by Murphy 
and Taylor at Danbury. 

DeVault was arraigned last month for re- 
fusing to work at Germfask, which he did 
in protest against his inability to continue 
his studies with penicillin. He did not con- 
test the prosecution, but pleaded “nolo 
contendere” and is now being held for sen- 
tence. 

Daniel Dingman of Germfask was denied 
a habeas corpus writ by a Michigan Federal 
Judge, although it was not known whether 
he intended to appeal. Dingman claimed 
that because Congress did not mention COs 
when it extended the period of service be- 
yond one year that he was therefore being 
illegally held. 

wo pera ees, James R. Smith of Gat- 
linbu Charles V. Greth, Powellsville, 
were ¢ iene the right of Selective Serv- 
ice to keep men in CPS after they vol- 
unteered for military service and are turned 


own. 

Shirley Bodenstein, of Kane, is asking 
for court consideration of his claim that 
COs with dependents should .receive a 
“hardship” classification (III-D) because 
CPS makes no legal provision for depend- 
ents. 

Frederick U. Reel, now in the navy, is 
questioning Selective Service's grounds in 
determining his classification. Denied a 
IV-E, he went into the navy and immedi- 
ately sued for habeas corpus. 

Meanwhile, a total of 18 men, most of 
them Jehovah’s Witnesses, were in various 
stages of prosecution for walking out of CPS 
or refusing to work. They include: 


From Mancos 


Harry O. Tiebe, walked out, sentenced to 
one year. 

James E. Hall, walked out, sentenced to 
two years. 

Alan W. Atkinson, refused to work, sen- 
tenced to one year. 

Thomas Jones, walked out, sentenced to 
two years. 

Bateell S. Moore, refused to transfer to 
Germfask, convicted but sentence withheld 
pending further investigation. 


Walter B. Scott, walked out, sentenced to 

one year. 
From Lapine 

David C. Martin, walked out, sentenced 
to two years. 

John H. Marsh, walked out, convicted 
but sentence defe : 

Ernest Francisco, walked out, convicted 
but sentence deferred. 


From Germfask 
Charles M. J. Maddox, walked out, ar- 
—— 7 ‘awaiting trial. 
alvin C. Pope, walked out, arraigned 
and awaiting trial. 


From Other Camps 

Robert W. MacLane, walked out of 
Cascade Locks, convicted but sentence de- 
ferred. 

Franklin W. Skaling, walked out of Kane, 
sentenced to 30 months. 

Homer L. Daniel, William J. Boyland, 
Roland L. Hingle, and Robert L. Martin, 
all refused to work at Kane, arrested and 
charged, awaiting trial. 

Norman E. Walter, walked out of North 
Fork, sentenced to 18 months 


Right to Practice Law 


In a slightly different category, Clyde W. 
Summers, Illinois lawyer, was continuing his 
fight to be admitted to the Illinois bar. 
Although he passed his examinations in 
1942, he was refused a license to practice, 
reputed! m4 because of his pacifism. 

t| October he won from the U. 8S. Su- 
preme Court the right to have his record 
furnished by the Illinois Supreme Court, 
which had refused to reveal in the lower 
courts its reason for denying his admission. 

Meanwhile he is teaching law at the Uni- 
versity of Toledo. 

Imprisoned 

A total of 66 men, designated as COs by 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were sent 
to prison between Nov. 6 and 22 for viola- 
tions of the Selective Service Act. Of the 
total, 54 were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 


CPS Union 


The CPS Union, which has organized 
locals in 20 or more Friends and Brethren 
units, last month ran into official opposi- 
tion. 

Reputedly acting on complaints from hos- 
pital directors whom the union had ap- 
roached for more adequate remuneration, 
Belective Service sent the following memo- 
randum to the NSBRO 

“It has recently been brought to our at- 
tention that assignees in CPS camps and 
units are organizing themselves into unions 
for the purpose of bargaining on pay and 
other working conditions. 

“It is requested that you investigate this 
and give us a complete report concerning 
any such organization and its activities. 
It is requested that this report be ex- 


pedi 

The NSBRO forwarded the uest to 
the administrative agencies and also brought 
the subject up before its Board of Directors, 
meeting last month in Philadelphia. 

The Board expressed the feeling that it 
did not wish to encourage any movement 
on the part of Selective Service which 
would interfere with the men’s civil rig}ts. 
Paul French was asked to arrange a con- 
ference of Union representatives with Se- 
lective Service officials 

Kegarding Selective Service’s memoran- 
dum, Ra'ph Rudd, assignee chairman of the 
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Union’s General 
mented: 

“We shall be happy to place Col. Kosch 
on the mailing lst for all our mimeo- 
graphed or printed publications if he wishes, 
and also would be pleased to discuss the 
CPS Union with him in person at any 
time he requests it.” 


Executive Board, com- 


Henry Dyer 

Another member of the Union, mean- 
while, was waging his own campaign for 
more liberal provisions for CPS. 

Henry Dyer, previously assignee director 
of the CPS Cooperative School, walked 
out of the Trenton, N. D., camp to be a 
one-man committee of negotiation with the 
government. He: hoped to see the President 
and other government officials in an at- 
tempt to secure a wider interpretation of 
“work of national importance,” preferably a 
system where a CO’s own job could be con- 
sidered such work provided it met with cer- 
tain minimum standards. 

Dyer declared he was basing his proposal 
on the British and Canadian treatment of 
COs, both more flexible than in this coun- 
try. 


Brethren Poll 


Most Brethren assignees do not feel that 
the present Civilian Public Service system 
should be extended under any peacetime 
conscription, a BSC poll revealed last 
month. 

In circulating the questionnaire, the BSC 
explained that any specific plans for an al- 
ternative service program under a postwar 
draft would have to be formulated soon. It 
was, therefore, trying to discover prevailing 
assignee sentiment. 

About 38 per cent, 702 men, of the 1,850 
in Brethren camps and units, had replied 
by the time the results were first tabulated. 

f postwar military training becomes law, 
42 per cent of those answering thought that 
the BSC should administer an alternative 
service program only if it retained com- 
plete control. 

Thirty-one per cent felt the BSC should 
continue in any case while 27 per cent 
wanted no participation in any case. 

Asked what they would do if peacetime 
conscription were enacted while they were 
still in CPS, 70 per cent said they would 
continue in camp, 24 per cent declared they 
would walk out, while 6 per cent thought 
they would transfer to government camps. 

In the event the law was passed later and 
they were subject to additional service, 46 
per cent said they would ask for total ex- 
emption, 37 per cent would go to church 
programs, 12 per cent would go to prison, 
and 5 per cent to government camps. 

The BSC also attempted to discover in 
the same questionnaire to what extent 
CPS had changed the men’s plans for a fu- 
ture vocation. 

In reply, 42 per cent said not at all, 40 
per cent said perhaps, and 18 per cent stated 
their plans had been changed. 


Smoke Jumpers 


The CPS parachute fire fighters are put- 
ting out a 4-page printed and illustrated 
description of their work, to appear some 
time this month. 

Its editors emphasize that “this is not a 
glamor book; it is written as fairly as we 


could write it.” It is backed by the moral 
support of the Forest Service which has 
helped in some phases of its preparation, 


and it sells for 75 cents each, or three for $2. 

hose wanting copies should write to 
Arthur J. Wiebe, CPS Camp No. 103, Hu- 
son, Montana. 


. . 
Special Projects 

The proposed CPS timber cruising project 
on the Olympic Peninsula, Wash., has been 
called off by the U. 8. Forest Service. 

The project, which called for 50 men to 
be trained over the winter to make post- 
war timber-use survey, was canceled when 
Forest Service found that it could get 
trained men from other sources. The proj- 
ect had already been approved by Selective 
Service and the selection of men begun by 
the Brethren Service Committee. 

“A change in the work load has re- 
cently occurred in some of the Middle West- 
ern Regions,” Forest Service explained, 
“which makes possible the transfer of enough 
trained foresters to this Region to fill our 
Timber Management needs. 

“We are indeed fortunate to be able to 
secure the services of these trained men. 
but are quite chagrined that we did not 
know of the possibility before we ap- 
proached you for CPS men.” 


What Price Fame 


Assignees at Camp Magnolia, Ark., 
worked for two and a half years on soil con- 
servation projects in the vicinity until a 
tornado wrecked their camp last spring. 

Last week a letter addressed to the camp 
was returned to the NSBRO. It was marked 
“Unknown.” 


* . 
CPS Visits 

The Committee on COs of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica reports that, in response to its call, 96 
ministers and laymen have agreed to visit 
CPS camps and units. 

“Federal Council visitors have thus far 
made 43 visits touching 33 units,” the re- 
port announced. “CPS men have expressed 
gratitude for this practical evidence of gen- 
eral interest on the part of the churches in 
the wartime witness they feel called to 
make. 

“Visitors have reported stimulating ex- 
periences as they go from camp to camp 
and a growing appreciation of the men 
whom they have met. A number of them 
have undertaken to visit nearby camps or 
units regularly for counseling and other 
needed ministry. Twenty-one state and 
local councils of churches have reported 
surveys of current visitation to CPS and 
outlined plans.” 

The Federal Council also reported that 
it had sent to all camps and units two kits 
of material from the Council’s departments 
and commissions “to keep men informed on 
the advances of Protestant Christianity.” 


From the Papers 


From the Tacoma, Wash., Times: 

Resolutions condemning reclassification of 
conscientious objectors to I-A-O (non-com- 
batant military service) so that they may 
participate in benefits of the “GI Bill of 
Rights” has been adopted by Tacoma Chap- 
ter No. 1, Disabled Veterans. 

In publishing the resolutions, Fred A. 
Tegard, 2nd District Commander, asserted: 

“If these so-called objectors are _per- 
mitted at this late date to enter the military 
service and receive the rights and benefits 
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of those patriotic Americans who have giv- 
en their all for their country, I believe that 
it will be a grave miscarriage of justice.” 

“Great numbers of young men of military 
age have objected and claimed exemption 
from military service in the armed forces 
of the U. S. on various grounds and have 
shown themselves unpatriotic to our gov- 
ernment,” the resolution reads in part. 

“Since the GI Bill of Rights has been 
passed by Congress, these conscientious ob- 
jectors are now asking for reclassification 
from IV-E objectors’ status to I-A-O in 
order that they may receive all the rights 
and benefits of the bill.” 

The chapter resolved to “use all possible 
means” to prevail upon military authorities 
to prevent such reclassification. 


From Milton Mayer's column in The 
Progressive regarding Dr. Don DeVault who 
refused to do project work at the Germfask, 
Mich., government camp in order to have 
more time for his penicillin studies: 


There is no more logic to a CO strike 
than there would be to a soldiers’ strike. 
But the CO is striking not in self-interest 
but for the greater privilege to be of greater 
service to his country and mankind. De- 
Vault wants harder work, longer hours and 
no pay. The behavior of such men is as 
amazing, in a collapsing civilization, as it 
is illegal. And so the crusaders are heart- 
ened, and rally to the cause. 

But, as I say, DeVault has no clear com- 
plaint in logic. or law. War is the waste 
of human substance. If human substance 
is going to be wasted, why shouldn’t De- 
Vault’s as well as any infantryman’s? 

With millions of men and hundreds of 
billions of dollars being poured pell-mell 
into the jaws of Moloch, why should great 
governments discriminate in favor of a man 
who will not work at anything except the 
saving of lives? 

I have always agreed with Mark Twain 
that the law is an ass. I never thought, 
however, that I would see the day when I 
turned against logic. But here I am. 

From an editorial in the Washington Post, 
also discussing the Dr. DeVault case: 

If there is any sense in this wasting of 
a man’s skill, we cannot see it. If there 
is any justice in this punishment of a man 
beyond his conscience, it is beyond our dis- 
cernment. We say that this is stupid and 
ugly—and unbecoming to a great free people 
engaged in a war for the freedom of the 
human conscience. 


From a two-line editorial in the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin: 


_ Draft objectors go on another fast. Help- 
ing the war effort by conserving butter. 





